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OCCASIONAL  TYPES  OF  MISSIONARIES 

By  Burton  St.  John 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  men  and  women 
working  on  the  mission  field  who  do  not  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  conventional  sense.  The  ministry  of 
these  messengers  of  Christ  though  not  formal  is 
vital.  Often  they  are  the  burden  bearers  for  the 
other  missionaries.  Sometimes  their  contact  with 
people  of  the  country  is  very  limited.  Always  they 
are  able  to  put  a  Christian  content  into  their  work. 
By  indirection  they  preach  a  living  word.  By  life 
they  make  Him  known.  Frequently  opportunities 
for  Christian  leadership  come  with  experience. 

A  few  of  these  occasional  lines  of  missionary 
service  are  here  presented.  They  are  typical  of  the 
many.  Some  of  them  are  such  as  might  be  taken 
up  on  a  “short  term”  plan.  Most  of  them  offer  a 
vocation.  All  of  them  demand  the  highest  type  of 
consecration.  Yearly  they  increase  in  number  and 
in  variety.  They  make  unmistakably  plain  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  can  use  in  His  work  great  diversities 
of  gifts. 
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THE  BUILDER 


Every  growing  mission  has  a  constant  building 
program.  Architects  are  not  always  available  and 
perhaps  not  always  necessary.  It  is  not  often  a 
wise  use  of  the  energies  of  a  minister  or  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  missionary  for  him  to  give  of  time  already 
fully  occupied  to  the  construction  of  buildings.  The 
builder  who  will  put  practical  experience  and  tech¬ 
nical  training  at  the  disposal  of  the  mission  is  able 
to  do  this  work  with  better  economy  and  greater 
success. 

Beginning  with  the  experience  and  skill  devel¬ 
oped  in  America,  he  studies  the  problems  of  con¬ 
struction  in  another  land.  He  learns  the  best  use 
of  materials  and  the  conditions  of  labor.  He 
teaches  the  native  contractor  new  methods  of  work 
and  adaptations  of  native  construction  to  unac¬ 
customed  purposes.  He  determines  what  materials 
must  be  imported  and  how  the  local  market  can 
supply  unaccustomed  demands.  Above  all,  he  puts 
a  Christian  atmosphere  into  his  treatment  of  the 
men  who  work  under  him.  By  his  life  he  makes 
it  plain  that  there  is  dignity  in  labor  and  that  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  not  simply  a  theory  to  be 
glibly  talked  about  by  the  more  favored  people  of 
the  world. 
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THE  PRINTER 

Another  of  this  group  is  the  printer.  He  brings 
to  the  mission  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing 
and  of  book  publishing.  He  builds  upon  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  literature.  To 
this  he  adds  an  ability  to  manage  a  printing  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  does  as  an  expert  what  many  an 
untrained  missionary  would  otherwise  stumble 
through  without  satisfaction  or  success. 

The  printer  cannot  rely  wholly  on  his  American 
training  and  experience.  He  must*  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  new  country  and  its  people.  He  must  adapt 
his  ideas  to  a  new  environment.  He  will  be  known 
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in  his.  printing  establishment  by  the  measure  to 
which  he  makes  practical  application  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  He  can  give  a  new  interpretation  to  the 
social  message  of  Christ  as  demonstrated  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant.  As  he  watches  the  products  of  his 
presses  and  the  records  of  his  sales,  he  will  be  able 
to  help  adapt  the  supply  of  Christian  literature  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  native  church. 

THE  SECRETARY 

Each  year  there  is  an  increased  number  of  calls 
for  private  secretaries  to  aid  the  missionary  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  mission  fields.  These  secretaries  may 
be  men,  but  more  frequently  are  women.  Mere 
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stenographers  might  be  useful.  But  the  college 
president,  or  the  mission  superintendent,  or  the 
chief  of  a  hospital  staff  needs  more  than  a  stenog¬ 
rapher.  He  needs  a  secretary  with  trained  mind 
who  can  do  much  of  his  work  without  immediate 
and  constant  supervision. 

Letters  must  be  written  to  the  officers  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  who  must  know  both  of  the 
progress  and  of  the  problems  of  the  mission  or  the 
institution.  Questionnaires  have  to  be  filled  out  for 
authorized  individuals  or  organizations  on  the  field 
or  in  America.  Individual  supporters  at  home  look 
for  occasional  report  letters.  The  Church  papers 
must  be  supplied  with  current  news  and  with  occa¬ 
sional  articles.  The  minutes  of  committee  meet- 
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ings  and  of  conferences  must  be  kept  in  order. 
Travelers  and  deputations  from  the  home  land 
must  be  met  and  be  given  a  vision  of  the  work  as 
it  is. 

The  secretary  missionary  generally  has  com¬ 
paratively  little  opportunity  for  immediate  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  liv¬ 
ing.  His  satisfaction  comes  in  doing  well  the  tasks 
that  generally  are  poorly  done  or  not  done  at  all 
and  in  lifting  the  burden  of  detail  work  from  the 
.shoulders  of  the  mission  executives. 
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THE  MISSION  TREASURER 

One  of  the  occasional  missionaries  is  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  banker  and  the  missionary  staff.  He 
receives  the  money  transmitted  from  America.  He 
takes  care  that  this  is  converted  into  the  coin  of 
the  realm  at  the  best  rate  of  exchange.  He  makes 
out  the  salary  checks  of  the  missionaries.  He  keeps 
record  of  the  funds  to  be  transmitted  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  native  preachers,  teachers  or  Bible 
colporteurs.  He  makes  himself  familiar  with  what 
the  churches,  schools  and  hospitals  are  doing  toward 
self-support.  He  must  know  in  detail  where  every 
dollar  is  spent  and  why. 

If  the  mission  treasurer  has  ability  and  diplo¬ 
macy  as  well  as  financial  ingenuity,  he  is  a  man  of 
power.  He  becomes  advisor  to  every  missionary  in 
his  area.  The  officers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
depend  upon  him  in  all  questions  of  finance  relating 
to  the  field.  If,  in  addition,  he  is  something  of  a 
statistician,  he  will  accumulate  experience  which 
will  enable  him  to  mark  the  future  financial  course 
of  the  mission.  In  no  small  measure  this  course 
also  indicates  the  probable  spiritual  progress  of 
the  work. 

The  successful  mission  treasurer  must  be  an 
accountant  and  student  of  foreign  exchange.  He 
must  be  wedded  to  systematic  methods  of  work  and 
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must  have  a  passion  for  accuracy.  If  he  thinks  of 
the  money  passing  through  his  hands  as  so  much 
of  life  given  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  will  have 
joy  in  his  work  as  he  supplies  the  channel  through 
which  this  life  may  speed  to  another  land. 

THE  BUSINESS  AGENT 

The  business  agent  generally  lives  in  a  seaport 
city.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  Orient.  Some¬ 
times  he  does  not  even  learn  the  language  of  the 
country;  though  if  he  wishes  to  do  his  work  with 
largest  satisfaction  he  will  learn  at  least  sufficient 
of  the  vernacular  to  be  able  to  carry  on  business 
through  that  medium.  In  a  peculiar  sense,  he  is 
the  servant  of  all.  His  life  is  made  up  of  details 
such  as  try  the  heart  of  the  most  patient.  His 
contacts  are  with  coolies  and  government  officials, 
with  merchants  and  shipping  agents.  He  preaches 
the  Gospel  by  the  smile  he  wears,  by  wholesome  in¬ 
tegrity,  by  giving  the  coolies  fair  treatment  and  by 
showing  that  a  business-trained  man  can  live  a 
consistent  Christian  life  even  in  the  Orient  where 
the  ten  commandments  are  often  forgotten. 

From  day  to  day  the  work  of  a  business  agent 
never  lacks  variety.  To-day  he  may  receive  a 
telegram  from  a  missionary  in  the  interior.  On 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  he  and  his  family 
must  return  to  America.  He  asks  that  passage  be 
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secured  by  the  earliest  possible  steamer.  To  meet 
such  an  emergency  the  agent  must  know  schedules 
of  sailings,  routes  of  travel  and  railroad  connec¬ 
tions.  Proper  knowledge  may  save  life  and  cer¬ 
tainly  smoothes  the  way  of  the  traveller. 

The  next  day  he  may  receive  a  package  of  bills- 
of-lading  from  Sears  &  Roebuck  or  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  telling  of  the  shipment  of  goods  for  an 
up-country  station.  The  business  agent  must  watch 
for  the  arrival  of  the  shipment.  When  the  goods 
arrive  he  must  pass  them  through  the  customs  and 
trans-ship  them  by  rail,  by  boat,  by  wheelbarrow 
or  by  cart  to  the  assignee,  who  perhaps  has  been 
waiting  several  months  for  the  results  of  his  “an¬ 
nual”  shopping  by  mail. 

Another  day  he  may  receive  a  letter  from  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  one  who  does  not  have  constant  access  to 
even  the  markets  of  the  seaport  city.  The  letter 
says :  “Will  you  kindly  secure  for  me  the  following 
bill  of  goods  and  forward  them  at  your  earliest 
convenience : 

1  pair  of  child's  shoes,  number  5 >4. 

4  door  knobs. 

1500  feet  of  2j4-in.  maple  flooring. 

3  Webster’s  School  Dictionaries. 

A  turkey  for  the  station  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner.” 
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Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Orient  can 
realize  how  much  work  there  is  in  a  simple  order 
like  this.  A  business  agent  who.  can  do  the  work 
speedily  and  with  economy  takes  quick  rank  among 
the  faithful  servants  of  a  great  cause. 

MATRONS  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

To  a  woman  who  finds  special  joy  in  working  with 
the  younger  generation  there  is  the  possibility  of 
becoming  the  matron  of  a  girls'  dormitory.  To  be 
mother  to  a  hundred  wide-awake  girls  of  any  nation¬ 
ality  is  an  opportunity  to  be  coveted.  How  much 
more  so  is  it  to  have  under  one's  care  a  group  who 
are  fresh  not  only  to  the  ideas  of  budding  life,  but 
also  to  new  ideals  brought  in  by  an  unusual  religious 
teaching. 

There  are  attractions  even  in  supplying  the  simple 
wants  of  childhood — in  making  a  new  ball,  in  repair¬ 
ing  an  old  toy,  in  teaching  nimble  fingers  to  make  a 
doll's  dress,  in  binding  up  a  cut  finger,  in  healing  the 
disappointed  heart,  in  sharing  oft-coming  sorrow. 
These  are  as  cups  of  cold  water  which  typify  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  who,  unlike  other  great  sages, 
was  known  to  have  loved  and  understood  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own  day. 
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If  these  ministrations  are  a  joy,  what  an  over¬ 
flowing  satisfaction  there  is  in  giving  new  ideals  of 
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cleanliness  of  body  and  mind;  in  teaching  how  the 
home  can  be  made  more  lifegiving  by  the  observance 
of  accepted  rules  of  sanitation,  of  diet  and  of 
hygiene;  in  filling  a  mind  and  heart  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  receptivity  with  the  Gospel  of  love  and 
of  service. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  women  missionaries  only 
a  few  are  called  to  this  intimate  touch  with  girl-life. 
They  are  few  and  their  cares  are  many;  but  their 
compensations  are  satisfying. 

OTHERS 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  speak  also  of  the 
work  of  the  superintendents  of  the  hostels,  of  Bible 
Society  agents,  of  superintendents,  of  colporteurs, 
of  specialists  in  work  for  lepers,  of  national  or 
regional  Sunday  school  superintendents,  of  experts 
in  work  for  boys  or  for  girls,  or  of  many  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  whom  the  calls  are  less  frequent.  For 
them  there  is  unlimited  work,  demanding  the  full  use 
of  every  natural  and  acquired  capacity. 
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